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righting injustice, the fellah bore with his intrusion:
but when he enforced obedience to laws and regula-
tions which conflicted with primitive Egyptian ideas,
the peasant became restive. The Notable, accustomed
to exercise almost feudal authority on his own pro-
perty, resented no less deeply the impertinent curiosity
of a stranger into the actions of men of station and
wealth. The Mudir, the Mamur,1 and the police,
hitherto, had been his good friends, and it was disturb-
ing to recognize that a fourth party, incorruptible and
meddlesome, now must be taken into account. Still
more strongly, and more legitimately, did provincial
authority feel hurt at the continuous watch kept
over their actions. Aware that the final word in the
Ministry upon any subject now lay with the British
Adviser, who was guided by the reports of the In-
spector, Mudirs had to consult the latter upon every
point connected with the administration of the Pro-
vince. There are no people so quick as Egyptians to
perceive with whom the real power lies, and the
Inspector, often sorely against his will, found himself
frequently compelled in honesty to take a point of
view different from that held by the Mudir. This
might have been, and indeed frequently was, the
inevitable outcome of a policy which sought in a
country of backward and corrupt tendencies to protect
the weak at all costs: but it was, also, the negation of
administrative discipline.

It was unfortunate, also, that severe epidemics of
cattle plague and cotton worm, which inflicted serious
damage on agricultural Egypt in 1903 and the following
years, obliged Lord Cromer to sanction in despair the

1 Egypt for the purposes of Administration is divided into three
Governorates (Cairo, Alexandria, and the Suez Canal), and fourteen
Provinces, or Mudirias. The latter are subdivided into Districts, or
Marakiz. The Mudir is the head of a Province, and the Mamur of
a District,